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toss about the mangled remuins of their country- 
men—beside many of whom they had fought and 
—e ⸗ bled; with whom they —* ere 2 and 
the London Weekly Review } slept, in close companionship—would puzzle any 
* GROUND OF VERA CRUZ. one to explain, until he became thoroughly ac- 
— adful receptacles for the dead that | quainted with this singular people. I seemed to 
Of all the dre —3 in the romances of Mr. stand in a vision of skulls! Just in the act of 
were Ra ‘litte 1 do not think any one | turning off to a path between the trees on my 
wis, or Mrs ual this. I term ita “burial |left, I caught sight of an object which instantly 
d be aes a and in order to convey | brought all my impressions to a climax. U 
ound —* ae which it is appropriated ;|@ high green bank, a few yards from this hideous 
idea of 1 sf by burial we are to understand | heap o the last remnants of mortality, stood one 
certainly, Wr ae this disgusting portion of sulitary skull, apparently looking down at me 
are * —32* honored by such | from its dark and hollow eye-caves! What made 
her earth can —_ that it is literally a Gol-|it so pre-eminently dreadful, was the circum- 
appellativa. convey a fraction of the horrors | stance of its having all the hair upon the head, 
ha, will wae Aus An earth, the trees, the | while the face, temples, jaws and teeth were of a 
io : walls and sandy banks all have | ghastly and ivory whiteness ! I shuddered invo- 
i of ar I must bring the scene before luntarily, and for a moment felt myself fascinated, 
: —_ degrees. least you should all at once | as it were, and rivetted to the spot by its apparent 
ur eyes A — nged into some department of | consciousness, both of itself and of my presence. 
yourself ju look round your study|I could not help looking behind at it es I walked 
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infernal regions, and 
: inning mask| 1 now advanced farther into the desolate plan- 
—— a eo aa tation, and — Me — a —* 

«od toe ation from several quarters | trees, over w hich the unhealthy iscolou 
Jom thar the burial * of Vera Cruz was | leaves seerged to have been sparely sprinkled by 
yt ng, and accordingly “one fine sunshiny | handfuls. I had not proceeded above a dozen 
«a 99 * say in England, (with a feeling | paces ere l was arrested by a fresh object of 
aroun, seldom experienced in these regions,)| terror. A human hand, covered with a parched 
Fat alone for the place, not wishing auy un-|and livid skin, rose up out of the earth, just in 
vial of com nionship to interfere with|the centre of the path! In walking towards it I 
St i ed . 4 I walked about a quarier] had taken it for some dry root, and my sudden 
ie out of the town before 1 reached it; ption of the reality made it doubly startling. 
he the distance is not so much, but I lost my path, if path it might be termed, was very 
ps usual; and I do not remember ever feel- | narrow, and my first impulse, as the shortest way 
a heat —* ive, being so much oc-| to avoid this threatening apparition, was to jump 
the I : A the coming scene as to ex-| over it; but the attempt made me shudder, (of 
ie ball “ hysical sensations by an inatten-| course being attended with the expectation that 
their latin. it would seize me by the leg—a fancy which looks 
—5 the ruins of an old church or|very ridiculous in words ;) squeezing myself 
apel, which had been shamefully ill-treated by | therefore among the boughs, I past by as hastily 
pe wars from the Castle of St. Juan, which,|as possible. Before, however, I had penetrated 
the exposed situation and rifling distance, | to the middle of the plantation, l descried, through 
4 soon stoned it down, and peppered it after it] an opening to the left, something of a more ap- 
down, one would imagine from the quantity paling nature than any of the foregoing, and my 
shot lying about iff all directions, as though the | curiosity, or rather my love of excitement, caused 
il’s marble-bag had been emptied over it. I) me to make towards it without delay. A human 
witnessed such an instance of practical ar-| body had been, as it seemed, here cast into the 
at, The Veracruzanos had endeavoured to| ground more carelessly than usual 5 the natives 
ify it, I was afterwards informed, by sand- in their extreme indolence having only dug "P the 
ks and, so forth; they had also cdnveyed | earth to the depth of about half a foot. They 
pieces of cannon here, which no doubt | had then thrown the sand and dirt loosely over it, 
bad played off to seme purpose against the} and trodden it down ; which last piece of reck- 
. This, of course, was what drew down |lessness having principally taken place in the 
on the church so tremendous a fire. This de-|centre of the body, had caused the extremities, 
ition seemed to have taken place some time shortly after their departure, to spring up !—The 
se, as the weeds and the moss had overgrown | consequence was that a head which I cannot call 
of the fallen heaps, and the walls from | human, for it was in a state not to be described, 
mce huge masses had been separated, did not | was lifted out of the earth, the neck being writhed | 
to have received their wounds very re-| ia the posture of a man on the rack. The body 
ly. ‘There was a number of rude stone tombs and i gd parts of the legs were entirely 
stony mounds of graves, scarce distinguisha-| covered wit earth, and over the whole place, 
from rubbish, surrounding the dilapidated re-| particularly round the head, the carrion flies were 
of the church; these, however I did not | buzzing in loathsome swarms. A pestiferous ef- 
» to examine, but, clambering over walls and fluvia was rising all around, as this dreadful ob- 
es, gained the out-skirts, and walking |Ject lay baking beneath the intense glare of day ; 
arrived at the entrance of the burial | and now the terrors of the yellow fever which I 


had thus —*— and even madly tempted, 
Ominous enough strage came so strongly upon me, my curiosity being 
i, of the color of —* = may ecline now satisfied, that holding a handkerchief to my 
ss it, extended from the rear of the Church to mouth, [ made off with all possible haste. _ 

which ĩ cannot precisely determine, But the scene was not destined to terminate 

having measured it with a traveller’s accura-|here.. In my hurry I mistook the path by which 
; — it withdrew somewhat indefi- I had entered, and was passing through a stragg- 
,and turned a corner, [ suppose. An open ling group of trees, when at the further end I 
was before me, or rather a gap in the wall, perceived Dr. M—, our surgeon, who it appeared 
door having been worn off its hinges, most had ventured here in defiance of the jocular threat 
abably, as the J— said, the other | of all the tunroom officers concerning his flush 
, by the continual application for places during and plethoric constitution. Sooth to say, he is 
ickly season. But check thy smiles, S——,| about the worst subject for a tropical climate I 
these previous descriptions, given upon oppo-| ever saw. He was standing in an . attitude not 
* to those who prepare their readers | very easy to describe, being evidently engaged in 
a direful scene by pauses of delay and dark-| observing something upon the ground, from which 
and the dolorous triteness of verbal senti-| at the same time he seemed endeavouring to avert 

1 now enter the place: lend, to me, there- | his senses. He was armed with a long Mexican 

2 thy serious ear‘a while: I will not overbur- —* As 1 advanced 1 hailed him, * Doctor 
mn thee by along and gloomy narrative, for I M—.” He started and turned round. “ Good 
we very little sympathy with Hervey’s Medita-| heavens!” said he, in his Irish accent, “ and 
3 nor should I have fallen into florid turgidi-| sure you made me jump again, I thought it had 

æa upon death, even had the scene I am about to| been the voice of one of the skulls.” ‘ Aye” 
tscribe at all resembled his. said I, “that on the bank, J suppose.” “Och! 
A wild weed grown plantation presented itself; | and you’ve observed that one, have you? a fear- 
trees unhealthy, stunted, and many of them | Sul object sure enough.—Ive seen, at the time I 
en in the middle, and trailing the upper half walked the hospitals in Ireland, many dreadful 
their decayed foliage across the pathway. The sights ; for they ure not so strict with the resurrec- 

wm struck down in full glare over the place, and | tion people as in England ; but I’ll engage I never 
heat rose up in palpable exhalations | found any equal by half to what this place con- 

bm the ground. It was now the commencement |tains. What brings you here?” ‘Nay, Doctor, 
the sickiy setson. Behold how much excel-| I may ask you that question, for surely you have 
at advice was thrown away upon me; for cer-| ot come here professionally.” ‘No, no, I can- 
I may reckon this visit among: the foremost | not exactly say that I did. What fine teeth all 
my imprudent actions. But my hungering | these skulls have got.” “You were studious 
wonders and adventures almost dispelled when J first observed you.” And what an 

my fear of and quite obliterated | abundance of them too,” continued he. “ Yes; 
my memory all Dr. James Johnson has said | but you were intently gazing at something when 
bis excellent work on the “Influence of Tro-|I called.” “Oh,” said he, “it lays a few paces 
tes on European Constitutions,” which | to the left ; let us go look at it.” e went. On 

were kind enough to send me previous to my |the earth lay the entire figure of a man, over 
— y steps were now impeded by a| Whose rigid skeleton the skin hung in dry thick 
eatty of human bones of all shapes, hues, and | folds. Between which and the bones all was 
3 bare and bleached, black or decay- | empty and fleshless, as though an entire leathern 

and what was infinitely worse, some of them | Covering had been sewn over the limbs. It must 
covered with a dry and discolored skin. 1| have lain there a very long time. Now, without 


meee awhile and looked around me. It seemed | attaching too great an importance to what is dead 
the high road to Ha 3 and some minutes | and done with, or affecting a sympathy which no 
—* felt y disposed to proceed. | one ever really felt for a strange and nameless 


» however, brought me more | Corse ; do you not think S—, that such a scene as 
the scene; for on the right hand | this is enough to give one more solemn, definite 
up in the angle of a decayed and|and lasting impressions of mortality, than all the 
Meg wall, lay a tremendous heap of bare homilies which ever were or ever will be poured 
 Sraning skulls ! They were not arranged | into the world’s great ear? But with what cal- 
“y express form, but had evidently been cast | lous feelings of contempt must the natives regard 
Purpose of ing away a little, death, who can thus suffer the remains of those 

tee rubbish heaped in a corner. A} Of their own country, their own religion, and per- 
of soldiers or sailors sacking a| haps relatives, to be thus exposed in the public 
a herd of resurrection men, who should | burial as objects of terror and disgust. 
occasion little surprise to those | One may hence infer they can have little real love 
sequainted with such “men and | or respect for each other during life. 
We might even excuse a society of anti-| “ Let us leave this place,” said Dr. M . 
or other tors and despoilers for |“ for upon my honor I think we've been rather 


‘ » Bad they done so in a strange |t©0 venturous in staying so long. I should ad- 

* their own native land being a natural, if| Vise your * some medicine immediately we 
tice exception ;) but that any na-| get on board. Ishall doso myself.” “Well,” 
the i 80 far removed from barbarism as | aid I, “that is certainly an inducement. I be- 
Row are, should thus heedlessly | lieve it isan old saying, that the highest satisfac- 








_and might accuse you of sacrilege if we took any 
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tion an Englishman enjoys during life, is the pros- 
pect of being buried decently. He must not die 
in Vera Cruz then. 

We had glimpses of severul other “dark and 
grievous sights” as we proceeded ; amongst these 
I ought not to omit that the two arms, the flesh of 
which was hard and of an ashy color, (and on 
whose fingers were a number of tawdry rings,) 
hanging down’ the sides of a sandy slope, from 
whence they protruded a little above the elbows. 
M— sald they were the arms of a female.” 

We had now arrived opposite the heap of skulls. 
Dr. M— looked wistfully at them, then turned 
about and gazed round him. “I am thinking,” 
said he,—“ I am thinking I should like to take 
home one of those skulls. I have occasion for 
it: there would be no great danger would there, 
think you?” “Of infection do you mean?” 
“No; but the Mexicans are rather savage in some 
of their religious tenets, and although the bones 
and subjects are strewn about this place at ran- 
dom, you see they consider it a sucred place, 


thing away from it.” We held a short debate as 
to he safety of this undertaking. Dr. M.—hav- 
ing led, as I believe I have before informed you, 
a retired studious life from his boyhood upwards, 
is not very apt in scheming ; besides which, he is 
not touched with the desperation requisite, to a 
certain degree, in all cases like the present. He 
is however, one of the best tempered and most 
obliging men I_ ever knew, and having been very 
attentive to me on the voyage, during a short 
period of which I was towell, as aiso when I re- 
ceived a broken pate at the time of our falling in 
with the Spanish fleet, I determined to make the 
attempt. Our consultation, therefore, terminated 
in my offering to convey away the skull for him, 
provided it was not the hideous one with the hair 
on, which I positively refused to meddle with. 
You S—, as a professional man, may be inclined to 
smile at this as idle and squeamish. The truch 
is, I was only afraid of this skull in the abstract ; 
I did not like its looks ; yet with a fit and sufiici- 
ent motive, I could easily have reduced the ques- 
tion to its philosophical bearings, and gone with 
a great stone and dashed the hideous mockery of 
vitality into a thousand pieces. But this was no 
reason why I should pocket it as a joke, or to ac- 
commodate the timidity of another person. The 
doctor, however, as it happened, was not desirous 
of obtaining this individual: in fact I do not be- 
lieve he would have much relished handing it 
himself, and accordingly he selected a large one 
from the heap before-him. This I folded up very 
loosely in a silk handkerchief, and sticking a 
quantity of wild weeds in flower over the top, 
letting some of them protrude, and — 
a few in my band, to make it appear as though 
we had been botanizing, conveying it through the 
town without suspicion, to the no small delight, 
satisfaction, and gratitude of -the Doctor. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
BALLAD. — 
If love be such a wilderness, 
So full of ills, and pains, and fate, 
Where to pass through is sure distress, 
As wailing, doleful drones relate, 
Why should I to such danger grow 
While there are safer reads to go? 


-But well [ wot the pains and ills 
That sighing lovers do reveal, - 
Are fashion'd most by their own wills, 
And as they fancy so they feel: 
If they must mourn ‘cause one says “ no,” 
Themselves alone do will it so. 


A maiden's frown is not my fate, 
My heart for hers I'll freely give, 
Bat if for love she offers hate, 
I'll keep my own and rather live. 
Fool should I be to pain endure, 
Which frowns can make and smiles can cure. 


Let lovers fancy what they list, 
Pll but admire it for its joys, 
Nor sigh and grieve as beauty wist, 
Like restless children after toys ; 
For why should I from trouble run, 
Which I by heeding not may shun ? 


That love which youth sets out tu seek, 
As eager as the brook doth run, 

Is not sown on a painted cheek, 
Whereat fools tamper and are won ; 

But Wisdom speeds till these be past, 

And finds it in the heart at last. 





+ Description of the Saviour.—The following 
letter was taken from a — * in the 
sion of the present family of Killy, now in Lord 
Killy’s library, which was taken from the original 
letter of Publius Lentullus at Rome : 


Letter of Publius Lentullus to the Senate of 
Rome concerning Jesus Christ. 


It being the usual custom of the Roman Go- 
_vernors to advertise the Senate and people of such 
material things as qo in their provinces, in 
the days of the Emperor, Tiberius Cesar. 
Publius Lentullus, President of Judea, wrote the 
following epistle to the Senate concerning our 
Saviour. 


‘There appeared in these our. days a man of 
great virtue, named Jesus Christ, who is yet liv- 
ing among us, and of the Gentiles is accepted for 
a prophet of truth ; but his own disciples call him 
the Son of God. He raiseth the dead and cureth 
all manner of diseases; a man of stature some- 
what tall and comely, with a very reverend coun- 
tenance, such as the beholders may both love and 
fear ; his hair-of the color of a chesnut fully ripe, 
plain to the ears, thence downwards it is more 
orient, curling and waving about his shoulders ; 
in the middle of his head is a seam or partition 
of his hair, after the manner of the Nazarites ; 
his forehead plain and very delicate; his face 
without spot or wrinkle, beautified with a lovely 
sed; his nose and mouth so formed as nothi 
can be 3 his beard thickish, in color 
like his hair, not very long but forked; his look, 
innocent and mature; his eyes grey, clear. and 
quick ; in reproving, he is terrible ; in admonish- 


posses- | eel among fishes. 


ng|eould relax into a joke on the fat Sir Nicholas 


. * 





versution, mixed. with gravity ; i¢ cannot be re- 
membered that any have seen him laugh, but 
many have seen him z in proportion of bo- 
dy most excellent ; his hands and arms, most 
delectable to behuld ; in speaking, very temperate, 
modest and wise; a man for his singular beauty 
surpassing the children of men.” , 





To Clean Pictures.—W ater is the first material, 
and of the most general use in cleaning pictures. 
This wil) remove many hinds of glutinous bodies 
and fulnesses; such us sugar, honey, glue, and 
many othess; and it will also take off any var- 
nish of gum Arabic, glair of eggs, or isinglass, 
and is therefore the greatest instrument in this 
work. Jt may be used without any caution with 
respect to the colours, as it will not in the least 
affect the oil which holds them together. 

Olive oil, or butter, though not generally appli- 
ed to this purpose, will remove many of those 
spots which resist even soap, as they will dissulve 
or corrode pitch, rosin, and similar bodies, they 
may be used very freely, having no bad effect on 
the painting. Pearl ashes, melted in water, make 
a proper disolvant for most kinds of matters 
which foul paintings, but this must be used with 
great caution.—Spirits of wine, as it will dissolve 
all the gums, and gum rosins, (except gum Ara- 
ns very necessary for taking off picture var- 
nishes composed of such-substances; but it cor- 
ru:les the oil of paintings, and softens them in 
such a manner as to render all rubbing dangerous 
while they are under its influence. Oil of tur- 
pentine will likewise dissolve some of the gums 
used for varnish; but spirits of wine will general- 
ly answer the purpose much better. When 
paintings appear to have been varnished with 
those substances that will not dissolve in water, 
they are very easily and safely removed by the 
following method, viz. 

Place your picture, or painting, in a horizontal 
position, and moisten, or rather flood the surface 
of it with strong rectified spirits of wine ; but all 
rubbing, beyond what is absolutely necessary, must 
be avoided. Keep the painting moist, by adding 
fresh spirit, if requisite, for some minutes, then 
flood the surface copiously with cold water, with 
which the spirit, and — part of the varnish as 
it has dissolved, may be washed off; but in this 
state of it, all friction must be avoided.—When 
the painting is cry, the uperation may be repeated, 
until the whole varnish is removed.— Mechanics’ 
r. 





Intense Cold. The lowest temperature wit- 
nessed by Captain Franklin, in North America, 
was on the 7th Feb. of the second winter passed 
op the shores of Bear Lake. At eight in che 
morning, the mercury in the thermometer des- 
cended to 58° below zero; it had stood at—57. 
5°, and—57.3° in the course of that and the pre- 
ceding day ; between the Sth and the 8th its gen- 
eral states was from—48° to—52°, though it oc- 
casionally rose to—43e. At the temperature of— 
52.2° Mer Kendall froze some mercury in the 
‘mould of a pistol-bullet, and fired it against a door 
at the distance of six paces. A small portion of 
the mercury penetrated to the depth of one-eighth 
of an inch, but the remainder only just lodged in 
the wood. The extreme height of the mercury 
in the tube was from 71° at noon to 78° at three 
o’clock. 





[From the New York Morning Courier. } 

EVILS OF CORPULENCY. ’ 

The season is approaching when fat is felt as a 
positive evil. In winter it does well enough to 
keep one warm, but in the dog days all that a fat 
man can do is to get in the cellar and keep quiet, 
if he wishes to escape being fried. Next-to the 
rich man, we pity the man of fat. If he travels in 
a stage coach, he is sure of the execrations of all 
his fellow passengers—he has to endure significant 
groans, elbowings, and transverse glances of the 
‘evil eye,’ from those who are incommoded by 
his ponderosity—he is bandied about like a bad 
penny from one seat to another—he is treated as 
a common evil, of which all must take their share 
—and his wittiest jokes are answered by a grim 
smile. If the coach capsizes, they all endeavour 
to fall on him, and if one perchance fall under 
him, he has the sin of justifiable homicide on bis 
conscience fur the rest of his life; if the wea- 
ther be extremely cold, and they stop the coach 
to warm themselves at a modern fire-place, the 
unfortunate obese must keep in the back ground, 
or be cursed by some half dozen to whom he 
— the part of a screen. A parallel’ might 
drawn for almost every position and situation 

in life, and the corollary would be that the fat 
man is as much shunned among mortals, as the 


A work has lately made its appearance in Lon- 
don, entitled Comments on Corpulency, Linea- 
ments of Leanness, Mems on Diet and Dietetics, 
by Wittram Wapp, Esq. Surgeon Extraordina- 
ry to the King. Mr Wann draws a woful picture 
of the inconvenience, diseases, and dangers to 
which men are subjected by corpulency. The 
most awful of these dangers is the tendency of 
pinguitude to combustion. An instance is men- 
tioned of a French lady, whose fat ignited. The 
Margravine of Bareith tells of a fat French Prin- 
ces who melted afier being embalmed. In the 
Chronicles of Cromwell’s time, this combustibility 
of the human body was turned to account. A wo- 
man who kept a tallow chandler’s shop in Dublin, 
used to make her best candles from the fat of 
Englishmen, and once apologized to a customer, 
who complained that they were not as good as 
usual, in the following words: ‘Why, ma’m,'I am 
sorry to inform you, that for a month past I have 
been short of Englishmen.’ 

‘The King of Persia has an ‘officer to superin- 
tend the size of his subjects, who is called “Forma 
Corporis Estimator,” and whose business it is to 
measure and diet the unwieldy ones. 

‘In enumerating the little miseries of the corpu- 
lent, their exposure to ridicule should not be for- 
gotten. Even the austerity of Queen Elizabeth 


Bacon, whom she was classically pleased to de- 
fine as Vir Prœpinguis, observing “right merri- 





repinguis. 
lie,” “Sir Nicholas’s soul lodged well.” The 
good humoured antiquary; Grose, was earnestly 





ing, courteous and fair spoken; pleasant in con- 


entreated by a butcher to say “he bought meat of 


—âû——— 
ae “God ox you, Sir,’ 
to the enormous Cambri rofessor, as he * 
ed over theie work. hrtstopher — * 
translator of Horace, celebrated the three fat bea- 
dles of Oxford ; and the fat physician, Dr Stat- 
ford, was not allowed to rest in his grave without 
® witticism : 

“Take heed, O trav'ller and do 

For here ties IF Seadford in all this 2 

‘King Edward IV. even made a practical joke 
with the Corporators of London, for when he in- 
vaded France, in 1475, he took care to be accon- 
panied by some of the most corpulent Aldermen 
of London. “Les bourgeois de Londres les plus 
charges de ventre,” that the fatigues of war might 
sooner incline them to call out for peace.’ 


In a more serious mood, we quote Mr Wadd’s 
more Yetious remarks. 


‘Fat Je, of all the humors or substances forming 
part human body the most diffused ; a cer- 
tain proportion of it is indicative of health and 





said the paviours 


denotes being in good condition—nay, is even: ~ 


conducive to beauty; but when in excess— 
amountiog to what may be termed obesity—it is 
not only in itself a disease, but may be the cause 


of many fatal effects particularly iv acute disor- 
ders.’ 


Mr Wapp gives the case of a fat sportsman, 
weighihg nineteen stone, who cunsulted him. 


‘This gentleman was an ardent sportsman, took 
excessive exercise, went through great exertion 
every morning, and in the afternooa rewarded his 
virtuous labours by eating, drinking, and sleeping 
—the fatigue of his sporting pleasures being pre- 
viously sustained by an occasional draught of stout 
ale. He did me the favour of a visit, when I 
found as he had stated that he was in excellent 
health, but his size interfered with his plans-—he 
could not get through the woods so easily as he 
used to do, and it was not so easy as formerly to 
find a horse to carry him, now what do you rec- 
ommend me to do”—“Keep your eyes opén, and 
your mouth shut.” Poh! aonsense! that won’t 
lo for me—give me something to take—have you 
no pills?” ‘The same questivn has been so often 
repeated to some very able practitioners, that with 
Moliere’s doctor, they answer, — Prenez des pil- 
lules, Prenez des pillules.”; 

‘The pills this gentleman: was in search of, 
were to counteract the effects of a dose of 


ale, two gallons a day being his moderate allow- 
ance.’ : 


Mr Wapp publishes a letter from a Medical 
correspondent by way of illustrating a very com- 
mon sort of kindness. 

‘Our fat landlord’s occupation is no more! he 

died suffocated by his‘own fat ; and-his disconso- 
late widow, who has been blessed with four 
— husbands, is now in fine feather fur ano- 
ther. — 
‘Poor fellow | he wished to live, but he said 
“the devil.was in his stomach ;” and truly » devil 
of a stomach he had. Preaching abstinence was 
in vain. His wife, worthy woman, knew his 
stomach as well as himself, she was constantly. 
crying, “he will die if he be not well nourished,” 
while he emphatically echoed, “he knew his own 
inside.” So they cooked the matter between 
them and a fine hash they made of it. He had 
no objection to physic ; todo him justice, his sto- 
mach was more exigeant then nice, and when ab- 
solute necessity required the restraint of maigre, 
his kind wife always took care to slip a lump of 
butter and a glass of brandy into his gruel. 
But enough of the Red Lion.’ 





Mr Brown of Edinburgh, has satisfied himself 
that plants, wood, and even rocks, are composed 
of congeries of living atoms. That man himself, 
the food he consumes, the cloathes he wears, the 
buildings that shelter him, the air, perhaps, which 
he breathes, the dust that flies around his head, 
the solid earth that lies under his feet, with all 
the plants and animals it nourishes, are but so 
many groups or masses of animated beings: that 
matter, so far from being inert or dead, is preg- 
nant with unextinguishable life in all its forms; 
that the whole, in short, is literally alive. So we 
are all ‘nothing after all but a conglomeration of ill-. 
looking insects ; and when we have gazed upon a 
lovely face and pouting lips, we have seen and 
loved only the most beautiful modification of some 
of these millions of animalculz, which we live 
and breathe, and eat and drink, and tread upon. 
It may be true, for we feel our flesh creep when 
we think of it. We should very much like to 
know if the toad, so often found in the middle of 
a rock, is formed of granite gniess or flint animal- 
cule. Truly ‘there are more things in heaven 
and in earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy,’ 
and we should not be in the least surprised if, 
while we have been indulging the belief that we 
are a reasonable and a thinking being, with ‘eyes, 
limbs, organs, and dimensions,’ we were really 
nothing more than a pine knot, or a cocumber— 
a fate which we are disposed to prefer to that of 
being, like mouldy cheese, a mass of such hor- 


rid monsters as those to whose acquaintance we 


were introduced by Mr Rand’s mi » and 
which Mr Brown has satisfied himself we are 
composed of.—Savarnah Georgian. 


Milton has the following remarks upon mispent 
time :—‘Hours have wings, and fly up to the Au- 
thor of time, and carry news of our usage. All 
our prayers cannot entreat one of them either to 
return or slacken his pace. The mispence of ev- 
ery minute is a new record against us in Heaven ; 
sure if we thought thus we would dismiss them 
with better report, and not suffer them to go away 
empty, or laden with dangerous intelligence. How 
happy is it that every hour should coavey up, not 

the message, but the fruits of good, and stay 
with the ancient of days, to speak for us before 
his glorious throne.’ 


Potatoes in Arkansas. We have the authori- 
ty of a-highly respectable correspondent at Can- 
canes SOO for — that the United States 
troops, stationed at that post, have, during the 
season, from the cultivation of four * 2 all 


of | 
els of Irish of which weighed one 
and a half pounds. Arkansas Gaz. 
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r “from a grent similarity ta their honest, straight-forward 
dispositions. He had listened with fearful forebodings tu 
the thunder of the ‘mountain-slides,’ and at early daylight 


had sprung forth te survey the ruin and inquire for the | of nis mane,’ cries a young officer, wha had just surmount- 
however, proceeded | ed the same difficulties, ‘and you will soon be off.’ The 


— 





For the New FEnglend Galexy. 
A LEGEND OF THE LAW.—MARTIN VAN DEINSTER. 

There are few places more wildly beautiful and pic- 
turesque than some spots in the. vicinity of the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. Until within a few years 
the narrow passes of this lofiy range were only known to 
the hunter or Canada trader ;—but enterprise has carried 
society and civilization even here, and fashion, in search 
of the wonderful and beautiful, has penetrated this secret 
domain of Nature. The few inbabitants there settled, 
have been found hardy, enterprising and hospitable, and 
like the inhabitants of most mountainous districts, full of 
superstitious legend and marvellous tradition. Among oth- 
ers they have the following :— 

Long before these desert lands had been much explored, 
Martin Van Deinster arrived in this country from his dear 
Amsterdam. Martin was not a needy adventurer who had 
come in séarch of mines of gold and grottos of jewels ; 
but when he left Holland, be was a thriving merchant, 
and a jolly widower, who could smoke his pipe, drink his 
strong beer, and slap his thigh at a good joke, with as 
scif-satished an air, as the most portly burgomaster of the 
good city. What then could send him to this land of any 
thing bat promise was a profound mystery to the buxom 
dames of the land of flannel petticoats, who eyed the mus- 
cular figure and leathern purse of the jolly young widow- 
er with something near akin to admiration. 

At length, however, it was plainly seen that Martio was 
determined to disappoint the hopes of all of them; and 
public rumour assigned a thousand different causes for his 
eccentricity, all, however, founded on escape from public 
justice. Theft, murder, and a long list of equally amia- 
ble deeds were heaped upon poor Van Deinster, who de- 
liberately packed up bag and baggage,—left most of his 


funds in the hands of Van Brudder & Co., and march-| - 


ed down to the quay, with his pretty daughter on his 
arm, as unconcerned about the pother as his grandfather's 
portrait. : 

In crossing the Atlantic, Martin seemed to have left be- 
hind him many ef his most inveterate Dutch prejudices 
and habits. Instead of planting himself, (as most of his 
countrymen would have done,) in a marsh or a bog, with 
a canal in front and fever and ague all round, Martin made 
his way directly to the highlands of New Hampshire, and 
selected for his residence a beautiful spot in the midst of 
one of the passes of the White Hills. 

Van Deinster was too rich and too lazy to take his axe 
on his back and march resolutely into the wilderness, as 

"is the fashion with new settlers of late years, but with the 
assistance, which he easily procured, the business of clear- 
ing, building and making comfortable was not one of long 
duration. The house, substantial and Dutch built, was 
situated ona gentle swell around which a mountain rivulet, 
a branc: of the Saco, rippled with a shallow stream; 
though its wide and broken bed filled with dark brown 
rocks and occasional tree-stumps, proved that there were 
times when it could assume the flood, the force-and the 
destructiveness of a mighty terrent. 

*Here it was then, that at the very outpost of civilization, 

Martin Van Deinster took up his residence. Had the 
good dames of Amsterdam seen him, ten miles from any 
other settlement and a hundred from any thing which bore 
semblance of a Court of Justice, they would have thought 
themselves fully justified in their worst suspicions. Still 
Martin was any thing rather than a misanthrope. His 
frank hospitality was open to all who sought it, and his 
home-brewed and tobacco pipes‘were at the service of all 

. comers, red or white. 

As might have been expected, Deinster was a great fa- 
vourite with all parties and tribes, and was universally al- 
lowed to stand on neutral ground ; while his pretty Kate 
was regarded as an object of stupid homage by all the 
frequenters of the Dutchman's comfortable domicil. In 
fact Kate was a pretty girl,—and she knew it. She kept 
to some Dutch fashions, but neglected all that seemed not 
to her taste, and thus though she seldom sported half the 
number: of petticoats which a Dutch belle would think 
seemly, yet the real Amsterdam brevity of those same ar- 
ticles were well adapted to show off an ankle which you 
never could have suspected had passed its early years in 
the vicinity of a Dutch dyke. 
Deinster had lived in this curious situation for nearly 
eight years. He was as proud of his beer, and his tobac- 
co, and his independence, as old Nick Bergen himself, 
who kept the big inn at. Haériem. Many a one stopped 
to partake of his gratuitous cheer, and many a one visit- 
ed his mansion for a peep at his pretty. daughter. The 
truth was, that Kate with her beauty and her expectations, 
had found out enough of the world, even at that distance, 
to be a bit of a coquette. Perhaps it was innate—perhaps 
it is female nature, perhaps——— 
Among the visiters at Martin's house, there was, how- 
ever, one, (and we believe only one,) against whom our 
friend Martin had a very particular dislike. This was a 
stout, well-made, handsome-limbed young fellow, who fol- 
lowed the various indescribable trades (perhaps, in present 
days they would be termed professions,) of hunter, trapper, 
pedlar and bushwhacker. Shrewd, active, cunning and 
not over burdened, Andrew Fearencroft was up 
to any bargain and ripe for any adventure. A good rea- 
son for Van Deinsier's antipathy might be found in the 
fact that on their very first acquaiutance, Andrew had ta- 
ken him in sadly in a bargain. - Of this good hit Andrew 
soon repented, for he found that there was a better chance 
of making a fortune from the partiality of the daughter, 
than there was from the small impositions which he might 
occasionally practise on the father. 
Unfortunately for the peace of the family, Kate and her 
father did not exactly agree in their opinions about An- 
drew. Matters, as might have been expected, gradually 
changed from bad to worse. Still the old gentleman nev- 
er dreamed of real trouble, until at the end of a romping 
sleigh-ride, Andrew ventured soberly to propose himself] 
to Van Deinster as a son-in-law. ‘Donner and biitzen,’ 
or ‘tousand deyvils,’ were too mild words to act as safety- 

- valves to Martin's wrath, and after a vain attempt to give 

utterance to his feelings, he fairly turned Andrew out of 
the house, and that too in no very courteous style. After 
this explosion of true Dutch wrath, (which is rather slow 
to be started, byt always meauis something when it does 
come,) Martin was unsociable, testy and uneasy ;—and 
Kate proved herself a tip top fashionable by indulging in 
a fit of the sutks, and sat gazing out of the window with 
a pouting lip and a darkened brow. 
-For the whole day, the clouds had been rolling up the 
rough and jagged sides of the lofty range on the north 
and west. The rain at sunset had not commenced in the 
valleys and passes, but the rivulets and mountain streams 
were gradually swelling and uttering louder murmurs as 
they dashed along, indicating a heavy rain on the high- 
lands. Occasionally, indeed, the mist would rise and dis- 
cover some high corner and projecting angle of the hill, 
but the summit was still higher aloft shrouded in its dark 
and majestic mantle ; and then the clouds would again 
roll down the ravines, and drag slowly along the low- 
er hills, which like guards around a throne seemed to 
stand around'the monarch ef their company, proud of his 
eminence. 
The aext morning's sun rose clear and bright upon a 
scene of destruction and ruin. Martin's t neighbor 
was an English farmer, who had about three months pre- 
vious settled three miles below Martin's ‘resi , He 

was of course a good friend of Van Deinsier, more 20, 





safety of Van Deinster. He had not, 


NEWENGLAND GALAX?* 


far up the stream, before he saw the object of his solici- 
tude coming towards him, with hurried step and wild man- 
ner, with his hair uncovered and blowa about by the wind, 
his dress disordered and mudded—he was springing for- 
ward with rapid strides, now nearly in the centre of the 
roaring stream and now upon‘its banks. At the same 
instant the eyes of both of them rested upon an object, 
floating upon the waters before them. There was no mis- 
taking it. It was the body of the once blooming Kate,— 
the pride of the Highlands,—the flower of the wilder- 
ness. 
Poor Van Deinster sunk down in utter Lelplessness by 
his child—while his friend raised the body, from which 
life had long since fled, and on the left side, a deep and 
mortal stab was discovered. 
* e * * * « 
Several days after a mournful group assembled around 
the now sad mansion of Martin Van Deinster. The hor- 
ror which all naturally feel at the burial of a suicide, seem- 
ed here more than usually deep and solemn. In the midst 
of the group of sorrowing mourners stood Andrew Fear- 
encroft, but én his countenance there dwelt more suspicion 
than woe, more anger than grief. In low whispers he 
now conversed with a sturdy yeoman, and now with some 
aged matron ; and the tale went round of his former re- 
jection, and of Martin's anger, and of his daughter's spir- 
it; until at last the popular fecling was roused to action, 
and even over his daughter's grave, Martin Van Deinster 
was arrested as her murderer. 
Again Martin passed through the thronged street, and 
again did:he mingle in the crowds of his fel'ow-beings. 
But it was in the chains of a criminal, not in the garb of 
riches and honour. [t was to meet the horror of the pub- 
lic not the warm pressure of friendly welcome. 
The trial came on, and there sat the enrobed judges, 
and by their sides the clergy, for in those days the pulpit 
was always the amicus curie. And there stood Martin 
Van Deinster; but his proud spirit was broken. In a 
moody stupor he looked round upon the crowd of eager 
faces that were peering at him with that morbid curiosity 
for the hotrible which characterizes our species. And 
there stood Andrew Fearencroft, bold, forward and impu- 
dent to tell a tale of hig suspicions warped into .certain- 
ties. Among them all there was one eye that he could not 
meet. It was that of Martin's English friend. He had 
been faithful to his friendship from the first. He had con- 
soled the wounded spirit of the broken-hearted old man, 
and in the midst of persecution and contempt, had still 
whispered of justification and acquittal. And at length 
he was placed on the stand, to tell his part of the flimsy 
evidence before them. 
But .it was not of Martin that he spoke ;—it was of 
Andrew Fearcncroft. He told of his threats, his profligate 
character, he told of his absence, and concealment until 
the day of the funeral, and he produced a torn piece of 
grey cloth, which he swore he had found firmly clasped 
in the hand of the unfortunate girl as he drew her from the 
stream. ; ; 
As the story went on, the eyes of all were turned one 
by one upon Andrew. Martin s-emed roused from his 
lethargy, at finding himself no longer the object of public 
gaze; and at last seemed to regard Andrew with a wildly 
intense look. Until at length the grey cloth was at once 
recognized as part of a singular hunting frock which An- 
drew had worn on the morning of the storm. 
- Andrew had at first tried boldly to face the witness ; 
but to tbe guilty nothing is so horrible as public scrutiny. 
His face was now pale, now flushed, until at the last he 
fell backwards insensible on the floor. 
The dense multitude still waited in breathless suspense, 
while the judges and magistrates consulted for an instant. 
In a few minutes they again turned to the prisoner, and 
in a deep low tone the Chief Justice pronounced the dis- 
charge of the prisoner and ordered the arrest of Fearencroft. 
Poor Martio’s miad had already borne more than mortal 
strength can always bear, and he only answered by one 
burst of loud hysteric laughter and a scream of wild and 
dreadful agony,—it was his last. N.N. K. 
Menorrs or Lixor. Smirr. This remarkable individ- 
ual was taken from the work-house, bound apprentice to 
a farmer, got into the army as soon as he could, and rose 
to the rank of Lieutenant, by courage and good conduct. 
He returned from Engiand to India, and became so in- 
velved by dissipation and misfortune, as to be obliged to 
sell his commission. He again enlisted, and again rose to 
the same rank. His work is the relation of his experiences. 
It abounds with amusing anecdotes and remarks; and 
though not very profound, and exhibiting no very yncom- 
mon talent, it is on the whole a most entertaining picture 
of military life in India. To give our readers an idea of 
the free and easy way in which he deals with his subjects, 
we extract his account of the doings and sufferings of a 
military riding-school. 
TWO DAYS IN THE RIDING-SCHOOL. 
The first morning after a young officer has joined his 
regiment, he finds himself exalted on a spirited steed, 
some sixteen hands high, from whose back he dares not 
cast the eye downward, to take even a glimpse of the 
immense space between him and the earth. His chin is 
so elevated by a leather stock, that he can just sce the 
head and ears of the animal on which he sits ; his heels 
are screwed out by the iron fist of the rough rider; and 
the small of bis back is well bent in. Having been knock- 
ed and hammered into this posture, the word ‘march’ 
is given. This command the well-drilled animal obeys 
immediately, and the machine is suddenly set in motion, 
the result of which usually is, that the young gentleman 
speedily finds his way to the ground, with the loss of 
half a yard of skin from his shin, or with his nose grub- 
bing in the earth. — § 
‘Well done, sir; Astley himself could not have done bet- 
ter. Mount again, sir; these things will happen in the 
best regulated riding-academies ; and, in the army, sir, 
you will have many ups and downs. Come, sir, jump up, 
and don't be down-hearted because you are floored.’ 
‘Well, sergeant, but I am very seriously hurt.’ 
‘Nay, nay, | hope not, sir; but you must be more cau- 
tious for the future.’ 
The pupil mounts again, and the order is again given to 
march, and off goes the horse a second time, the sergeant 
roaring out at intervals,—‘Well done, sir! Head a little 
higher—toes in, sir—heels out—bend the small of the 
back a little more—that will do, sir—you look as majestic 
as the Black Prince in the Tower, or King Charles's statue 
at Charing-Cross. Bravo, sir,—rode capitally! We will 
now try a little trot. Recollect, sir, to keep your nag well 
in hand,—trot.’ 
‘Well done, indeed, sir—knees a little lower down, if 
you please—that's higher, sir—no, no, sir, that’s higher, 
I say—you look for all the world like a tailor on his shep- 
board. What are your elbows doing up there, sir? Elbows 
close to your body—you pay no atteation to what I say, 
sir—faster, faster.’ 
‘Oh dear! oh dear! oh dear! t, halt, for 
os sake! I shall be off! I shall be off! oh dear, oh 
au 
‘Bravo, sir, that's better—faster.’ 
‘Sergeant! J am sick, sergeant!’ 
‘Never mind.such trifies, sir; siding is an excellent 
remedy for all kinds of sickness. If you don't keep your 
body upright, the horse’s head will soon put it in the pro- 
per place. Faster—a little faster . There, sir, I 
told you what would be the consequence of your not keep- 
jog your head properly up |’ 
‘Stop, stop; my nose bleeds, my nose bieeds ! 
s , get a bucket of water for the gemman. 
You had better dismount, sir.” 
pare eed How am I to get off this great 
beast 


cannot wait all day; you delay the whole drill) Come, 
come, sir, dismount !’ - 


‘Why, jump, sir, to be sure—jump off. Come, sir, we 


‘Put your hand on the horse's rump, and lay fast hold 


tyro in riding follows this friendly advice, and finds him- 

self neatly foored by a tremendous plunge of the horse, 

thus finishing the first day's drill. 

The next morning the pupil attends the riding-school, 

with his nose somewhat embellished by his fall. 

‘Come, sir, we must proceed to business! Prepare to 

mount—mount—steady there—not an eye or muscle to 

mové—pray, sir, keep your horse steady—put your left 

leg to him, and put him straight—don't touch him in the 

flank, sir, or he will soon have you off—that will do— 

march—sit still, | beg, sir; you are all on one side, like 

the lug sail of a boat—that's better ; now, sir, trol—fasler 

—halt. Pray, sir, be attentive.’ 

‘My stirrups are too long.’ 

‘Rough-rider, take them off, the gentleman will ride bet- 

ter without them. Now, sir, off with you again—march 

—faster—halt. Why sir, you roll about like a ship in dis- 

tress; pray keep your scat—march.’ 

‘l am off, I am off!’ 

‘Nat yet, sir.’ 

‘Yes Som, yes lam.’ 

‘Well, I believe you are now, sir; at least I never saw 

— more like it in my life. I hope you not are hust, 
r. 
‘No, not much; but this horse is worse than the! 

other.’ - 

‘Why, of course, I know that, sir ; you must have a worse 

horse every day. Come, sir, mount again.’ 

‘I can't; you have taken the stirrups off.’ 

‘Oh, never mind that, sir ; jump up.’ 

‘I can’t.’ 

‘Try, sir; there is no remedy.’ 








A Leeat Decision. It has been lately decided in South 
Carolina, that money lost at gaming not being the prop- 
erty of the loser, is recoverable from the winners by the 
owner, in an action of trover. That it is not necessary 
that the denomination of the bills with their amount, date, 
and other particular designation and identification of them 
should be set forth in evidence, but that the affidavit of 
the loser that at such a time he was in possession of cer- 
tain bank bills belonging to the plaintiffs, stating the 
amount of them, and that he was induced by the defend- 
ants to hazard them at gaming, and that he lost and the 
defendants won them, and that they were paid over to the 
defendants, was sufficient to authorize an order for bail. 





Aw Excuisu sotion or us. We copy below, a descrip- 
tion of Yankee sagacity, taken from the London Morn- 
ing Journal. It is not eminently complimentary, nor is it: 
akogether wrong. 
‘American Sagacity. The economists are very much in 
the habit of extolling the financia}, commercial, and polit- 
ical institutions of the United States of Arherica. They 


Goveroments of Europe—as combining simplicity with 
liberality, as productive of good feeling among different 
nations, and conducing to the greatest possible share of 
happiness. The Americans, we admit, are 
a shrewd people, instinctively conversant with the rule of 
three, ard in some degree better acquainted with their 
own interests, and more attentive to the ptomotion of; 
those intesests, than any community of men under Hea- 
ven. 

‘Cunning, calculating, ———— greedy, 
intriguing, and ambitious to proverbial excess, they sel- 
dom fai! in preying successfully on their rich and power- 
ful allies, and plundering the inartifcial tribes who live 
on their Western borders. . They quarrel, it is true, pretty’ 
considerably among themselves, but it is only about the 
best means of overreaching their neighbours. They fight 
and murder each other after the most approved fashidén in 
Connaught, in the vindication of what is called each oth- 
er’s honor ; but, in nine cases out of tengshe real cause 
is a matter of traffic—the disputed sale of a negro for in- 
stance—an affront offered to a friend’s best tobacco—a 
sneer at his adulterated rum, or a suspicion thrown on the 


a be sold as the superior double Gloucester of the 
“States.” 

’Theee nice and enviehle feclinge, on the part of bro 
ther Jonathan, all tend to sharpen his “mercantile wit, to 
initiate him more petfectly into the mysteries of pediary, 
to make him a more expert dealer and a more subtle dip- 
lomatist. He can, therefore, detect gold in the cast away 
alloy of other men—save by what other people lose—ac- 
quire a‘fortune by means peculiar to himself, and flourish 
by that which would ruin an honest Englishman. Hence, 
the adulation awarded him by the English economists. 
He thrives where we fail, he picks up our old coat, turns 


in the same way, adopts them, and laughs at us the more— 
he abuses our system, and. our pride induces us to abandon 
it. He then seizes what we have‘thrown away, prizes 
what we have condemned, and grows affluent and insolent 
on the spoils of our ignorance and philosophy. A rather 
remarkable illustration of this may be taken from the pres- 
ent condition of the United States. For several years, the 
Americans have been adopting Mr Pitt's now exploded and 
condemned banking system. 

‘While we have been restricting our issues, our worthy 
ally has been increasing his—while we are compelling 
country bankers to relinquish their business, he is encour- 
aging and fostering the banking system—while we are 
yearning for gold and silver he is satisfied with simple pa- 
per, the “cursed rags” of our facetious friend, Mr Cob- 
hett—and while we are hunting the one pound notes 
through the country, as a highland guager hunts an illicit 
still, aud destroying them as fast as we can see them, hon- 
est, cunning, exemplary Jonathan is preserving them as 
our gentlemen do the hares, partridges, and. pheasants on 
their estates. Consequently, we have a debt, and a mil- 
lion or two o2 paupers, while our brother beyond the At- 
lantic has no debt to grind him, nor-any pauper to annoy 
him, save and except a few wandering shiploads of emi- 
grants.’ 





[For the N. E. Galaxy.] 
THE MINSTREL’S DIRGE. 
@LD MAN. 

The minstrel came, like the Lightning Gre, 
Which leaps from the deep black cloud ; 
He struck with a master’s hand, his lyre, 
He sung of the feast, and he supg of the shroud, 
Of the plaintive moan, and the revel loud ;— 
But he now is with heaven's choir. 

Weep, weep for him you could not save, 

The good, the generous and the brave, 

And never let that form depart, 

Which love has graven on your heart. © 


The maidens who wept by the poet's clay, 
In bitterness uttered this simple lay— 


MAIDENS. 


The sod of the valley is under his head— 
- Mid the dark chesnut locks, which shaded his brow, 
The earth-worm is guiding her young ones now— 
Below, we never more shall see, 
The equal of his minstrelsy— 


On the eye that could flash, on the heart that could 
feel, - 
Silent darkness prevails ; Death has set his cold seal ; 
Oh! Gesolate now is the once smiling bower, 
For decay has encircled its loveliest lower.— 
Below we never more shall see, 
The equal of his minstrelsy. A. 5. 





The Morning Couricr again. In our last we took from 
this paper some directions how to bathe. The following 
hits are from the same. “ 

Southwickiana. The White Hall Republican says that 
Solomon Southwick has lately been in that — and 


returned home with a FLEA in his ear. The flea must have 
had the worst of it. 


Fat-al ſe] Sensibility. One of our fat subscribers dis- 
continued his paper yesterday, in consequence of our arti 
cle on Corpulency. The want of it will make him /ean in 


represent their mercantile system as a model for all the . 


legitimacy of a cheese made in Holland, and threatened} 


it, and laughs at us—he grasps at our exploded principles| 


He has gone, he has gone, to his lonely bed— ‘ 


The following froma London paper gives one some | that his autegonist has resorted to 
idea of a certain sort of “ Life in London.” We have, | Was it ever before heard that 
po doubt, abundance of gambling aod swindling and | of, by an anonymous writer in a “5 
“ black-legging™ here, but confined as yet to such classes | his mask, has made a personal attack AJ 
as makes inapplicable and superfluous the recommenda | names and stations are known? Wag 
complained of by a writer, who having fading 


Tricks of the Fancy—tn the Court of Common Pleas, |'empt to display uncommon learning, tay a 
on Thursday, an action was brought by Mr. Edward | charge against iis adversary but the 
Wright George, an attorney, against a detendant vamed | manifest that which he would faim 


tion of the Judge at the close of this trial. 


Jackson, who resides in Yorkshire, to recover a sum ot 
money for the maintenance of the defendant's son, and 


“the Fancy" oceurred. Anthony George, a surgeon, 
being in the witness box, the examination proceeded as 
follows :— 


heard who this young Mr. Jackson is. Tell us who and 
what he is ?>—Witness: Heisa greathopper. (Laughter ) 


The Lord Chief Justice—A great what? Mr. Serjeant | "*t0'*- 


Cross—Not a hop-merchant, wy Lord; bui a greet hop- 


perandrunner. Young Jackson was matched, was he not; | of the Palladium) you complained thet | ia 
your arguments, or rather argument, for 


against another Yorkshire runner of the name of Greig. 
for 300/. aside ?—Witness: He was. 


Mr. Serjeant Cross.—Your brother was training him, 1 | ©¥°- 
Granite is a rock containing quarts, feleper wg 
Mr. Serjeant Cross.—Now, Sir, was it not determined | but the rock called siewite containg 


believe, at the time he fell ill? Witness: He was. 


that it was to be “a done thing?” (A laugh.) 


Che Lord Chief Justice.—What do yoy mean, brother | “nite is not granite; @. E. D. — 


Cross, by “a done thing ?” 


Mr. Serjeant Cross.—Your Lordship will learn present- | I should not have despaired, if you would 


ly. Was not that so, Sir? Witness: | understood so. 
In fact it was cletermined that it should be a decided 
“cross.” [Increased laughter } 


hand that the match was to be lost? Witness: Yes. 
Mr. Serjeant Cross.—And Jackson was to be the loser ? 
Witness: Yes. . 


knee, to afford him an excuse for losing the race? [Great 
laughter.) Witness: He did. 


lose the race without losing his honor. (Laugiter.) Wit- 
ness: [ was asked to put applications of sume description 
to his knees to produce inflammation; but | declined to 
do so, and told them that it would be discovered. 

Mr. Sergeant Cross.— And were you not also asked to 
administer emetics for the same purpose? Witness.— 
I was spoken to about giving him a pill. [Roars of 
laughter.) 

Mr Sergeant Cross.—To act as anemetic? Witness— 
Yes, I believe so. 

Mr. Sergeant Cross.—And to be forthcoming on the 
course? [Renewed laughter ] Witness—I suppose so. 

The Lord Chief Justice —Not to accelerate his motions, 
then? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Sergeant Cross.—I fear not, my Lord. 

Witness —But | refused to do any thing of the kind. 

The Lord Chief Justice.—You did very right, Sir. 

Mr. Sergeant Cross.—Your brother would have made a 
handeome sum by betting against Jackson, would he 
not! 

Witness.—If the thing had gone off right; as it was ar- 
ranged, he expected, | believe, to clear or £90. 

vr. Sergeant Cross.—That is, if Jackson contrived to 
lose according to arrangement. Witness.-—Yes. 

The Lord Chief Justice expressed a hope, that after 
this exposure, no gentleman of character or honor would 
ever lay a-wager on matches of this description, as they 
— perfectly certain of being cheated,—Plaintiff 
nonsuited. 





The Wilmington Watchman (Delaware) of April 10, 
gives a story, on the authority of a letter from a friend 
in Sussex, Co.--which is almost beyond credibility, 
Names and other particulars however are given. It is in 
substance, as follows. 

‘ A person residing on a farm belonging to one Patty 
Cannon, having cleared off some brush from a low piece 
of ground, was engaged in ploughing it, when his horse 
sunk into a grave, and upon removing the earth, a chest 
was found, in which were discovered the bones of a haman 
hody. The news soon spread, and some of those who 
heard of the affair having recollected that an individual 
‘some years ago, had suddenly disappeared in a mysteri- 
ous manner, it was immediately suspected that he had 
been murdered, and that the tenes now discovered were 
his. A suspicious individual, was soon after apprehend- 
ed, and underwent an examination before a magistrate, 
when he acknowledged that while he resided with Patty 
Cannon, she and the famous Jo. Johnson, and his brother 
Ebenezer, murdered the individual in question, and buried 
the body in the chest in the place where the late discovery 
had been made. He stated, moreover, that the same iu- 
dividuals had committed various other murders, and ac- 
companied the officers to the place where he said the 
bodies had been interred, and upon removing the earth, 
human bodies were found buried in the manner he had 
described the bodies to have been deposited. Patty Can- 
non has been apprehended, and is now confined in the jail 
at Georgetown, but Jo. Johnson is said to be, at this time, 
residing in the State of Alabama, and his brother in 
Mississippi. Tie individual whose bones have been dis- 
covered, is said to have stated, a few days before he was 
missed, that he had with him thirty-five thousand dollars, 
with which he designed to purchase negroes; and it is 
supposed that the murder waz committed for the purpose 
of obtaining the money.” 

Ce ee eee] 
[For the New England Galaxy.) - 
QUINCY GRANITE. . 

As the sage ‘Monitor’ of the Palladium has nailed his 
colors to the mast and gone down, there is perhaps little 
need of wasting words upon him; but his pertinacity 
(worthy of a better cause,) may possibly have led some to 
believe that he retained to the last an honest conviction of 
the truth of his first assertion, ‘that it is ridiculous to call 
the Quincy rock a granite.’ 

Now it is perfectly evident that in the commencement 
of this controversy he had no other idea. To all appear- 
ance, his first essay was that ofa young man, smitten with 
a leve of the interesting study of Geology, who had not 
effected a passage over the pons asinorum of geologists— 
who had gotten a smattering of the science—and was de- 
sirous of spreading a little of it (to use the idea of a friend) 
very thin over a column or two of a newspaper. He was 
entirely ignorant that any such heresy against the doc- 
trines of Werner had.ever been maintained, as that gran- 
ite may be considered, geologically speaking, as a generic 
term, applicable to all those granular aggregates which 
containing quartz, felspar, mica and hornblende, in va- 
rious proportions, and in which one of these minerals is 
sometimes entirely wanting. 

Accordingly when an opportunity was afforded him, he 
came forth, with an attack certaialy not characterized by 
courtesy, against a set of gentlemen, who had made use of 
the term ‘Quincy granite,’ informing them, very gravely, 
that granite, according to the writers on Geology, whose 
works he had heard of, is defiaed to be 2 rock consisting 
of quartz, filspar and mica, and arguing therefrom that 

. the Quincy rock, containing hornblende and not mica, 
cannot be granite, but must be called sienite. 

On being informed that Bakewell, in the latest edition 
of his work, considers the rock, usually denominated 
sienite by the followers of-Werner, to be a variety of gran- 
ite, and to be denominated ‘sienitic granite’; he appeared 
at first, unable to believe his eyes, quoted again the old 
definition, and averred it to be impossible that Bakewell 
could intend so to be understood. In process of time, 
finding his ignorance exposed and Bakewell’s authority to 
be reinforced by that of Dr MacCullock, by the writer of 
the able article in the Edinburg Encyclopedia (stated in Dr 
Brewster's advertisement to be Prof. Jameson himself,) and 
by other recent writers on geological subjects ; instead of 
seizing the opportunity of confessing ingenuously that-he 
had been in error, he adopts the quizot ic expedient of set- 
ting himself io array against these authorities (Monitor vs. 
Bakewell, MacCullock, ke.) grows angry again, quotes his 
definitions, reinforced by Webster's Dictionary, and de- 
termines to die a martyr in the cause which he has 
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three months, and then he will come back to us. 
Re-peater 
vertises that he has stopped payment. 








A Mr Peter Ree, of Alabama, ad-- 


adopted ! 
But before he breathes his last, thinking to attract the 


tle spirit of the departed Monitor! 
also for money-paid for medicines and medical attendance | that I have not the most remote idea 
on his account. The following exposé of the tricks of | you inhabited, when you walked on 
no personality could have been directed 
me svoth your wounded self love with the 
Mr. Sergeant Cross. Come, now, we have not yet| the errors and présumption of the Ectitions 


truth of a few definitions which I cogld 
able to prove to your satisfaction, that the 
Mr. Serjeant Cross —That is, it was decided before- | of green cheese! Asthe matter stands | will wes, 
your argument. It would partake of thee 
ing a bayonet into a dead man. But io 

Mr. Sergeant Cross.—Now, sir, upon your oath, did not | What respect I have for your only one, | gmat 
the plaintiff apply to you to put a blister upon Jackson's | with another. 1 borrow your first Propositics, © 
a rock containing quartz, felspar and mica,’ 
The Lord Chief Justice —That was to enable him to| *thorities ‘Gueiss is comp~zed of 
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it was your famous definition, and 


Now a definition is a potent thing in en 


mica,—Ergo granite is gneiss, and it is 
it granite.’ 
I have to thank thee, spirit of the defunct Mei 
the bequest of Bakewell and MacCullock lems 
by som® friends of ‘age and experience,’ thet te, 
higher value on these writers than you did oie 
body ; and consider their authority te be gil 
weighty, as that of ‘all the writers,’ : 
‘who have as yet examined the Quincy rech mail * 
To be serious, Messrs Editors, I havea é@es un 22 
the scientific. I respect those American Gece — —* 
authority of whose works, published some qm, — of F 
twelve, and some seventeen years ago, is chains This we giv 
side of Monitor. But I shall continue, as leagei 
my convenience and yours, to expose and te mid 
errors of any half learned pretenders, who, fer teu 
gratifying a juvenile ambition of seeing thes qn 
print, are willing to vent them on the public, fe 
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A New Cylinder Press. The National 
paragraph apparently taken from a New-¥ 
not credited to any one, speaks of a new 
the iron foundry of a Mr Worrell, in Elm — 
ed on a plan entirely new and distinct 
printing press in Europe or America. The aim 
said to be less complicated than that of the Neil 
and, of course, less liable to get out of ; 
substantial machinery, of iron; and works oi@t 
perfect accuracy, printing both sides of the’ a 
same time, and making a perfect register. J 
be worked by hand at the rate of tweaty’ 
the minute ; but, by the application of 
speed may he nearly doubled without di 
work. In addition to this, it is supposed that 
or aay other forms, may, at the same tims, 
the cylinders, and worked with as much 
newspaper, by placing an additional bey 
the sheets; in which case eighty i 
in a mioute, and 4,800 in an heur. It is heee® 
that while such are the advantages of this pri 
our view, there are objections, which bes 
mending it decidedly, until, upon more fell 
these objections shall be obviated.’ 
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Newly discovered MSS. of Locke. A 
uscripts has lately come into the 
at Boreham, in Essex, England, which 
original letters and writings of the i 
The MS of his Essay on the Human U 
allits corrections, and many letters 
residence abroad while under hanishment,' 
letters of Algernon Sydney, Lord § 
are amongst the collection. 


‘The Church in danger’ \t is ssid thet 
Newcastle, in England, has had a class? 
some of his leases, binding his lessees, 
of the houses to be built shall be beld prays c 
any conventicle for the diffasion of sent 
the doctrines of the church of England.’ 
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Saturday, by the Silas Richards, packet OW" 
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—2 . peste ott have wished, through you, to have 
—BRB — better sort of pleasure he has given 
— Ubave read reviews, Messrs. Editors, written with a 
; bitterness of heart that has seemed to have infected the 
sot Wain; and thoagh they may have come from a mind 
— above the ordinary mark, have exhibited as much poorness 
ate , fimellect as of spirit, leaving the writer an object of |; 
ister. gi pity, which he himself has.seemed incapable of feel- 
— 2 oe ype : 
| Editor of the Magazine, speaking of himself in 
—2 the letredectiva, says ; “In his brief career as an author, 
eae he has learned some lessons of feeling which may not 
— : be lost upon him as a critic. He has been told of his 
— aa faults temperately and in a spirit of encouragement and 
—— regard, and knows how like the dew of heaven such 
— bean, ls 00 the heart of the thirsty aspirant; and 
6 on how Fite neh rae ith Personal scurrilities, and knows 
a forbid- oot # mr han things can effect reputation, and how easy 
— despise the ungentlemanly critic and forget the 
poor wrong of his criticism.” The man who can receive 
ae sir, with this spirit of thankfilness, and abuse, with 
9 wes mutt: is in no danger of becoming careless of 
— — while pointing out their errors and de- 
aoe al —* + Cepecially when he is so alive to the sensitive- 
! 4 ores Gentus, and so well vindicates from the charge of 
— ere vanity that tenderness which can ill bear the rough 
Us — meso the word ; 
w review of Henry Neele, Mr. Willis says :—" The 
—* — 27 imaginative minds on the 
their productions, has hitherto been culpably 
—2 We do not refer now to the attacks of the 
aia that hell eavtous. There must be blackguardism in 
» int ‘i eee nine else 5 but it is ever virulent 
nail 2 Ws malice is too visible to injure, and 
4 prayer: Contempt. We speak of the higher cri- 
timents € S~en who are, or ought to be, su ior t and 
i Sitios * » Superior to envy 
; 8* —. ouch men injustice in criticism 
* ee Coen . It is not the pride of the author 
—— offended. Far less is it vanity. He may— 
ck Re Pleasure in worldly considera- 
jy 3200 a tnd thininded scholar, fame is ever a secon- 
N incidental thing. Poetry with him is not a 


hich he treats, 
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MR. WILLIS’ MAGAZINE. 

5 aring some remarks upon our new 
Aw sa a — the following communi · 
cation. We publish it readily, but must add to the com- 

ti of our contributor, some fault-Gnding of our 

na We think the Magazine, in despite of some passa- 
oe: not only of great beauty but of great power,—on the 
ene wanting in tone, character, and strength. ae 
tainly Mr. Willis and his contributors can supply art 
of aegis higher aim and higher reach. Merriment 
; saved here, and beautiful poetry is appreciated, 
— * .d or unmeasured lines. But there are 
ang ¢ us whu can be satisfied with these things 
— They must be the ornaments of something better. 
3. whole of “ Unwritten Music” were more beautiful 
than any part of it is, still, we should, prefer something 
different in its essential and pervading character, for the 
leading acticle of an “ American Monthly.” Doubrless 
the writer of this article has the faculty of acute and 
ing thought and of eloquent illustration ; we 
cannot but think however, that his powers would win him 
literary distinction of a much higher character, if epplied 
with more serious and sustained effort, to subjects of grea- 
i and moment. 
— that Mr. Willis will not forever persist 
in writing about girls, let his subject be what it * 
The beauty of woman is desecrated by such treatment ; 
it is not a theme to be mingled with every other aud to be 
used asa “treasury of sweets” open to all comers, for all 
purposes. Only a very juvenile fancy rugs riot thus; and 
he who would write for men must not write thus ; for there 
is neither good taste nor poetry nor eloquence in conctant- 
ly ringing the changes on the “rich lip” “ clustering 
curls,” “pale forehead,” “delicate necks,” Sc. tic. bee" 
As an instance, of what we object to, we take some lines 
in the Girst paragraph of the first article of this first No. 
“There are some who are said to have a passion for 
music, and they will turn away at the beginning of a 
song, théugh it be only « childs’ lesson, and leave gazing 
on an eye that was, perhaps, like shaded water, or the 
forehead of a heautiful woman, or the lip of a young girl, 
to listen.” Now, there are things in the world, which 
can be looked at ; besides eyes, foreheads and lips. This 
is Mr. Willis’ beginning ; his ending is a sonnet to — 
gaade of the same materials and after the same fashion. 
This we give entire. 


To —— 


I can't forget thee. Worthless as thou art, 
Thine image in its hiding place is set, 
_And vainly I endeavor from my heart 
To blot thee out, forsaken Antoinette ! 
Thy lip in its Girst purity is there, 
And thy young forehead with its simple braid ; 
And the luxuriance of thy chestnut hair 
Lightly upon thy delicate neck is laid ; 
I hear the music of thy voice, and see 
The melting richness of thy dark, deep eye, 
Aod thy wild motion, spirited and free, 
Tells of the graceful loveliness gone by; 
And even in my heart their memory dwells 
Like odor in a violet’s trodden bells. 


This sort of writing inclines quite too much to that most 
feolish of all follics, a Della-Cruscan Literature ; it can- 
not succeed here; and: Mr. Willis may be assured that 
his mannerism in this particular, injures his reputation, 
more than all the critics in the critical world could: do, 
were they banded together for that especial purpose.— 
And now for our contributor.] 

[For the New England Galaxy. } 
THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Massas. Epirons,—The American Monthly Magazine 
~has just made its appearance. The Mechanical part of ie 
dees credit to its publishers, Peirce & Williams—young 
men who began business a little more than a twelvemonth 
siace, l believe. 

To say that the literary part of this Magazine is an 
honour to its Editor, is bestowing upon it no small praise ; 
yet justice demands thus mach. Mr. Willis must have 
‘felt come anziety upon coming out in this new character. 
He has no good cause, however, to be under any concern 
‘for his well established reputation. What he is now doing, 
is cnly putting another story upon the edifice ; and there 
is wo reason for the least alarm, the walls being of good 


HE mamrials and of all-suficient thickness. 


li coeme to be a settled matter that the world must have 
a large supply of periodicals, in the way of reviews and 
i megesions; and if the world must have them, it is well 
Hy “fer this same world when such a man as Mr. Willis sets 
himeelf to furnish a part of this supply. Ido not say this 
00 wech in reference to Mr. Willis’ qualiGcations in point 
of talents, for it would be needless ; but because he has 
thowa a Giner, and I fear, a rarer quality than mere 
taleat—a most kind nature. So marked by this is his 
work, that I was a good deal touched by it. And had 
not bis Magazine discovered half the intellectual power 








uot at-its mention change color, or betray uneasiness. 
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passioned and cold skill from dead and passive material. 
it is a work done in the sanctuary of his own heart. It 
is his open feeling, and his own character. Aficctions, 
which, by the commonest courtesy of society, it is au 
outrage to allude lightly to, are there expressed in all their 
natural truth and fervor. He has lived them over again, 
and as vividly as at first, in his solitary labor. He has 
described the passionate impatience of his childhood, and 
the fiery impulses of his youth, and the deep stirrings of 
his manhood's many and strong emotions, and they are 
as sacred and as delicate to him, there—in the visible 
garb of poetry—as the same feelings kept holy and apart 
in the silence of other mens’ bosoms. If you would know 
how criticism affects such men, try it by this standard. 
imagine your best and most sensitive feelings subjected 
for one moment to the rude handling of men who are 
bound by no law and less principle to respect them, and 
to whom ridicule in its most unfeeling guise is a professi- 
onal indulgence! [t is idle to talk of “ indifference” and 
the “contempt of superior minds.” The critic, such as we 
speak of, is too high in his place for thet. He can affect 
materially the public opiuion—not of the author's writ- 
ings merely—but of his heart and character. He can 
give to the eyes that pass him in his walks a look of| 
filicule. He may associate him in the minds of those 
whose respect is the life of his heart with ludicrous 
images—nay—he may destroy his own self-confidence— 
and what is far more, his own self-respect. Is it at all 
reasonable to look that an author should be iasensible to 
such puwer? He may not shew his suffering. He may 


He may, even, in his brighter moments, and among the 
kind offices of his friends, forget and banish it; but, in 
the depression which must come with exhausted strength, 
when the fever of mind is praying upon him, and his 
diseased eye sees nothing that is bright, and magnifies 
tenfold, every thing that is painful—then it is that the 
little insults of criticism, and its effects upon the world, 
are exaggerated to a degree that is insupportable. The 
false aud hasty judgment of an iudividual seems to him 
the voice of universal opinion, and the bitter sneer of the 
critic fastens on his brain like the poisoned chaplet of 
Alethe that ‘would not come away.’” This is all true, 
and beautifully delicate. 

While the Editor discovers this kind of respect for 
another's feelings, we should judge, from his discriminat- 
ing criticism upon Neele, that he will be in no danger of 
running into an insipid and insincere commendation of 
every writer, or of all parts of any writer. 

The article entitled Unwritten Music shews a poet's 
feeling and observation of nature, and much beauty of 
thought. If there is any objection to be made to it, it is, 
that the author, appears a littic too mindful of the manner 
in which he shall express himself. If we think clearly 
and feel deeply, we need not be mueh concerned at the 
time about the mode or air in which we deliver our 
thoughts and feelings. It is the entire forgetfulness of 
aim at effect which gives such secret power to our older 
poets. This it is that lets the ancient ballad directly into 
our hearts, and makes its simplicity so like the face of a 
child to us—full of unconscious beauty. There is an 
abundance of genius at this day, but not enough of this 
old character of childlike singleness of heart. 

Mr. Willis has done right in adding a note, p. 23, and 
not letting the responsibility of the criticism upon Words- 
worth rest upon himself; though he needed not have ex- 
pressed himself at all doub:ingly as to the endurance of 
Byron's fame. The Ediuburgh Review ‘would, probably, 





_| pride of genius, I believe the pride and self-eomplacency 


very gladly have us forget the remarkable opening of the 
review of the most philosophical poem of this, or, perhaps, 
of any age—“ This will never do’ But the world will 
not soon forget it. And let him who is disposed to be 
flippant, or sarcastic and bitter upon men, whom it would 
be to his honour to feel and understand, take warning 
how he will be remembered, till the memory of him is 
swept away from off the earth along with that of the 
thousand men of mere scholarship, and talent, and second 
rate power. After all that has been said about the poor 


of mere scholarship or talent, are both greater and more 
Thanking the Editor of the American Monthly Maga- 
zine for the entertainment his Grst number has afforded 
me, and, more especially, for the satisfaction the spirit in 
which it is written has given me, | must close this unin- 
tentionally long commynication with wishing him that 
support and encouragement which will enable him to 
count up many' numbers. 

April 20th. * An Opp Numsrr. 

Note. lt has just occurred to me, that some of my re- 
marks, in the last paragraph but one, might be thought to 
bear upon the writer of the article to which Mr. W. has 
appended the note I speak of. I should be sorry fo be for 
a moment so understood. I do not know who is the au- 
thor of the article; and though I may differ from him in 
opinion, I can see nothing in what he has written, which 
would justify the slightest appearance of severe stricture. 





Uriah Tracy and Mr Adams. Had Mr Adams ‘merely. 
retired from the presidency on losing his election, without 
any new exhibition of that bitterness of which he had 
formerly given some signs, but which had been overlooked 
and might have been forgotten, he might have passed 
ithe rest of his life as respectable and as much 
as if he had retained the office till the day of his death. 
But he chose to signalize the evening twilight of his pres- 
idency, with a wanton, gratuitous attack upon the reputa- 
tion of many persons living and dead, which will give him 
a bootless and thankless office for the rest of his life in 
settling a point of history, which, if he can establish it 
according to his own assertions, will only save him from 
the opprobrium of being a slandcrer—for the glory of, 
success in the argument cannot be an object of ardent as- 
piration to a man of a generous ambition ; it would hard- 
ly be worth sacrificing his peace of mind and usefulness 
for the rest of his days, if he could, with the assistance of 
his coadjutor Mr Plumer, establish the fact that some few 
persons did, some years ago, meditate a separate confed- 
eracy, but totally failed in their attempts to bring others 
into the measure. If he fails to make good his accusation, 
he will himself be’ the subject of that opprobrium with 
which he intended to blast the memory of others. As yet 
he has made very little progress : on the contrary, every 
movement he has made, has been retrograde, every step 
he has taken has involved him in new difficulties. His 
letter to Mr James A. Hamilton, in which he refers to 
Uriah Trac@as a person who had something to do with 
this ‘project,’ has drawn from Judge Gould, a letter and 
vouchers, which Mr Adams will probably not read with 
the greatest composure and satisfaction. 

In his letter to Mr Hamilton, Mr Adams had already 
descended from the high-toned, flourishing, rhetorical dec- 
lamation, patriotic affectation and arrogance,—to use the 
harsher term—of his letter to the Boston Correspondents, 


ment to re-assume his lofty tones. Mr Gould comes to 
the subject with an unreserved and most destructive se- 
verity, and treats the accuser and the accusation in a style 
which they seem so well to deserve. We quote a few 
passages, not having room for the whole letter, which, 
however, we recommend to the attentive perusal of our 
readers. 








and Judge Gould’s letter will give him little encourage-| 


ENGLAND GALAX 


ly expect, that his uncorroborated declarations upon the 
present question, will be regarded as proof. The unim- 
testiineny of one credible witness is the very least, 
and lowest, by which any fatt can be established. But 
Mr A. in this case is not a wilness; he is a party. For it 
is most material, to the question of his credibility, that 
every state;nent, sanctioned by his authority, concerning 
that ever-memorable “project” for dismembering the Un- 
ion, has been made for the purpose of promoting his own 
al views ; and this too, while he was consciously la- 
bouring under the suspicion, if not the direct imputation, 
of calumniating one political party, of deceiving the other, 
and of prevaricating tov ards both. 

‘His first “disclosures,” iy which I mean those com- 
mitted to the keeping of Messrs. Giles and Jefferson,) 
were made at the moment of his secession, or, as some 
have been hardy enough to term it, his apostacy, from the 
federal party.—And, by one of those “striking coinciden- 
‘ces,” which sometimes occur in human affairs, that mo- 
ment was precisely the same, in which all his hopes of 
public honors, and political preferment, from the federal 
party, were utterly extinguisbel. To his new political as- 
sociates he was an object of deep and inveterate suspi- 
cion ; and he plainly perceived, that, unless he could con- 
ciliate their respect and confidence, by convincing them 
that his desertion of the federal party was prompted, not 
by ambitious or other sivister motives, but by an exalted 
sense of public duty, his “occupation was gone.” 

‘In this delicate conjuncture, the expedient which he 
employed, was probably , the wisest and best that the wit 
of man could have dev for the attainment of his ob- 

The protession of any new and sudden illumination 
on the principles of government, or science of politics, 
would, in his circumstances, have been an awkward and 
somewhat hazardous experiment. This usual resource of 
new proselytes was, obviously, not adapted to his particu- 
lar case. But the yy aed the aoe * racy 

ainst the integri: ion, was ex sui o his 
—— pvr ate Ae credit which might Se given to this 
disclosure by those to whom it was addressed, all the as- 
pirations of his ambition—all his hopes of public honors 
and emoluments were suspended. It was the price by 
which he hoped to purchase, and actually purchased, the 
confidence and favor of the then ruling powers, together 
with all the preferments and profits, which he bas since 
received from the people of the United States. In his 
first “disclosures,” then, Mr A. is to be considered as a 
party offering his own testimony, in his own cause, and 
interested to the extent of both fame and fortune, in ma- 
king his testimony believed. And are the characters, or 
memories, of many of the wisest and worthiest men of 
whom our country can boast, to be disgraced, or even 
subjected to suspicion, by the giff-gaff declarations 
of a party, or witness carrying his testimony to mar- 
ket ? 

‘If not, tle question arises, whether Mr A’s. recent rep- 
etition of the same charges, are entitled to more credit 
than his first disclosures? They are, on the contrary, 
even more suspicious than his original secret representa- 
tions. For though he has, now, less to gain from the cou- 
firmation of those charges than when they were first 
made; he has, nevertheless, incomparably more to to lose 
from their refutation or reputed falsity. When he first 
divulged his secret to Messrs. Giles Jefferson, he un- 
doubtedi; supposed, that he should by that act, expose him- 
self to nothing more than the chances of failing to obtain 
credit and centidence, where he had never, before, enjoyed 
either, and to the possible disappointment of hopes, which, 
without the experiment of his disclosure, he could never 
have indulged. He clearly expected, that even in the 
most unfavourable event, he should only be left io statu 
quo. He certainly believed liis secret to be firmly lodged 
where no public search could reach it ; and he could, there- 
fore, be under no appreheusion of public exposure. But 
when, of late, and to his amazement, the tous se- 
cret burst from its concealment into the light of day, he 
was ape transformed, from a secret accuser, into a 

icly . He was, at once, put upon the de- 
fensive, and reduced to the alternative of either persisting 
-in his accusation, or of submitting to the stigma of the 
blackest ingratitude, perfidy and calumny, towards one of 
the greatest political parties of the country, and of the 
basest hypocrisy and deceit towards the other—to the al- 
ternative, in brief, of maintaining publicly, what he had 
declared in secret, or of bearing through life a burthen of 
infamy too heavy for mortal strength or hardi . Un- 
der such circumstances, not to persist in his f state- 
ments, would be, in effect, to plead guilty—it would be, to 
sink at once, and with a vengeance, from “glory” to 
“gloom”—from “the sublime to the ridiculous”—I had 
almost said, from “Topaz” to “Ebony!” Can Mr A, 
flatter himself, that upon such authority as this, the peo- 
ple of the United States will pronounce sentence 
their confiden tial and long tried agents—the living and 
the dead ?’ t 


Among the letters from the Connecticut delega- 
tion, published by Judge Gould, we give that of Mr Hill- 
house. 


From Hon. James Hillhouse. 
— New Haven, April 8, 1829. 


Dear Sir,—In answer to your letter of the 30th ult., I 
can only say that during the session of Congress in 18U3 
and 1864, Mr. Tracy and myself attended as Senators 
from the State of Connecticut and were in habits of in- 
timacy and friendship. I ¢an, with confidence, say that 
during the session of Congress, or at any other time, 
either before or since, 1 never heard, or knew, of any 
combination or plot among the federal members of Con- 
gress to dissolve the Union of these States, or to form a 
Northern or Eastern Confederacy.—Nor do J believe there 
ever was any such combination or plut. Sure I am that 
I never heard Mr. T: express a sentiment of that 
sort.—I always cons’ that kind of charge as merely 
pew slang, to answer party purposes. . 

ith sentiments of esteem, I am, dear sir, your obedient 
JAMES HILLHOUSE. 


servant. 
Hon. Jauzs Goup. 





Dr. Fisher's work on the small-pox, varioloid, kine-pock 
and chicken-pock.—This valuable book is a credit to our 
country, and might be of great use to us. Plates, remar- 
kably well executed, represent the above diseases, and 
each in different stages, so accurately and forcibly, that 
the most stapid practitioner could hardly fail to judge 
aright of any case that came before him. Medical men, 
of the highest authority, speak well of the composition of 
the work, and of its illustrations. It is. said to be the 
most complete book of the kind ever published ; and all 
the plates are from drawings made by Dr. Fisher or by 
artists under his eye, from actual subjects in Paris. 

Such a book is not to be regarded merely as a professi- 
onal book. We know from some experience, how 
liable our country towns are to be thrown into confusion 
by the alarm of small-pox; let a supposed case occur, 
and all intercourse with the vicinity is at once embarrassed 
if not suspended. Such instances are not unfrequent ; 

~and when they occur, anxiety would be greatly allayed, 
and much sacrifice prevented, if means were at hand to 
determine at once the true nature and best treatment of 
such cases as appeared to be threatening. We have no 
doubt, that the State Legislature would do an ¢conomical 
thing, in providing, that every town should have a copy 
of this work. . 


Perpetual Motion.» One Mr Richard Vandyke, of Me 
dina, Orleans county, has invented a Machine which he is 
now exhibiting ; itis said to possess a self-moving princi- 
ple, and that it will continue to move as long as the mate- 
rials, of which it is composed, shall last. ‘Its powers are 
applicable to many valuable purposes.’ 

A certificate to this effect, has been published,-signed by 
Rev. J. Penny, W. Staunton, Jr. Hon Wm. B. Rochester, 

Doct J. B. Elwood, and others. They observe, ‘It is a 
very ingenious arrangement, by which a current of air is 
excited in any situation and so directed as to produce 
motion with some force.’ 1s Mr Vandyke any relation of 
Mr Reedheaffer ? 


Remarkable short passage. The steam ship Benjapin 
Franklin, Capt. R. S. Bunker, left the dock at N. York on 
Tuesday afternoon, last week, at 5 minutes past 4, precise- 
ly—arrived at Newport at twenty-two and a half minutes 
past 5, A. M. and started again at twenty seven and a half 
past 5—arrived at the dock in Providence, sixteen minutes 
before 8, making 15 hours and 23 minutes from dock to 





‘Mr A. in the predicament in which he stands, can hard- 


dock, and only 15.hours and 34 minutes under way. 










— — 


Au. Neray at Pot Mahon, has taken place between the 
sailors of the American frigate Java and the French cor- 
vette Pomona and frigate Faune. A French midshipman 
is said to have been assasinated at the gates of the town 
by the American sailors 


The most atrocious proseriptions are the order of the day 
in Portugal under Miguel. Two men were thrown into 
prison for crying ‘poor fellew,’ in compassion to one who 
was under the executioner’s hands. Whole families are ex- 
ecuted after a mere mockeryof trial, by Miguel's most vi- 
olent partisans ; men, women, and youths not over 17 
years of age. ? 


Sir Walter Scott has in the press a volume on garden- 
ing. 

Capt. Basil Hall's Travels in the United States are 
advertised. 
Mr. Southey is about publishing, among other things, 


“Colloquies on the Progress and Pzospects ef Society” 
and a Life of General Wolfe. 


4 new Steam Carriage, the property of Sir James 
Anderson and Wm. Henry James, with the engine and 
apparatus said to be smaller in compass for the same 
power than any before invented, has been put in ope. ation 
near Wanstead, Eng. passing four miles throngh Epping 
Forest over a heavy road, carrying 24 passengers, and 
returning with 38. The cylinder was 3 1-2 inches in di- 
ameter with one foot stroke. It ascended a hill, on a 


newly gra-elled road, with a power equivalent to that of 
four horses. 


The death of Sir Humphrey Davy, was reported in Lon- 
don by the last accounts. 


The Irish elective franchise bill passed to a second read- 
ing in the house of commons by a vote of 223 yeas to 17 
nays. 


The Catholic emancipation bill, whereby the Catholics 
are proposed to be admitted to parliament and to most 
public offices, with some specified exceptions, is expected 
to pass the house of commons by a large majority. The 
subject has only been incidentally mentioned in the house 
of lords; no indication has yet been given of the probable 
fate of the measure in that body. The parliament was 
overwhelmed with petitions for and against the measure. 


A History of the revolutions in S. America by J. A. St. 
John and Leitch Ritchie, is in the London press, including 
@ sketch of the history of the country from the earliest 
times. 


Bolivar. Jt is stated in some of the papers that Bolivar 
has issued a decree for a congress to assemble at Bogota 
to form a new constitution. 





Appointment of Mr M’Lane. The appointment of Mr 
M'Lane to be minister to England, instead of Mr Barboar 
removed, seems to ineet with general approbation ; in these 
jarring and querulous times, it is gratifying to find any 
measure that is universally acceptable. ‘If this removal,’ 
says the Intelligencer, ‘derogates feom the character of 
this administration for magnanimity, it must yet bebe al- 
lowed that the substitute appointment is unexceptionable, 
as regards the personal character and qualifications of the 
gentleman selectéd.’ 


Mr Plumer's secret authority. Mr Plamer being request- 
ed by Mr Hamilton, son to Gencral Hamilton, to state who 
the member of congress was, who, Mr P. says ‘informed 
me,’ that General Hamilton proposed to attend the meet- 
ing in Boston, in which the project of dismemberment was 
to be discussed, has refused to give the name of his in- 
formant. ‘ 


India Rubber. li is said that this material is now em- 
ployed to a considerable extent inthe sheathing of vessels. 
A thin lamina is stuined over the surface of the wood, and 
effectually protects it from shell fish. The India Rubber 
cotton cloth has long been celebrated as an impervious 
covering for roofs, awnings, and travelling cloaks. 





Finn's Benzrit. We notice that this gentleman has 
issued his first Card, and promises a whole pack, previous 
to Monday evening. There must have been some mis- 
take with regard to his name; he should have been called 
Fun instead of Finn; for his professional and poetical 
propensities seem to derive their vitality from the essence 
of comicality. Heis the only genuine bard of the social 
board; and is none the worse for being American-born 
and American-bred. . The wine merchants should vote 
him a piece of plate, for many an extra bottle has gone 
down to the music of Finn's songs. The members of me- 
chanic associations, the patrons of political and patriotic 
feasts, the celebraters of military anniversaries, the fre- 
quenters of trade sales, the members of the fire depart- 
ment, have all laughed ‘a full hour by the Old South 
clock,’ when at the bidding of Finn, the genius of jesting, 
‘holding both its sides,’ seemed to preside over their festi- 
vals. His good nature too goes hand in hand with his 
good humor, for weare told that he haz never given a re- 
fusal to the numerous requests for his original and enliv- 
ening ditties. Furthermore, we recommend to those who 
are interested in the great question of ‘the Massachusetts 
Rail Road,’ to call and take a peep at the operations of 
said road, which will be represented on Monday evening 
next. There is ‘something mysteriovs’ in the anouncia- 
tion,—and from a hint we have received, we fancy there} 
will be something extraordinary in the exhibition. 





Messrs. Crafts and Phalen takea benefit at the Tremont 
thisevening. These gentlemen are probably well known 
to those who have frequented that Theatre during the past 
season, and we believe that all who do know them, 
will readily unite with us in bearing testimony to their 
promptness, their gentlemanly deportment, and distin- 
guished courtesy in the performance of the duties of 
their office. As they have contributed their share to the 
comfortable accommodation of the visiters of that Thea- 
tre, we see no reason why they should not receive in their 
turn, by this customary method, a substantial return tor 
their services. 


BOSTON THEATRE. 
UP FINN’S BENEFIT. cy 
THE FIRST CARD OUT OF A PACK. 
ON MONDAY EVENING, April 27, will be presented; 
a petit Comedy, called 


Peter Finn’s Trip to see the Sea. 
After which, a local piece, with new songs, eutitled Taz 
Boston Rast Roan, introducing a correct representation 





newly invented Rail Road Carriage, &. 1s notiox.— Duet 
between two Moscheloes, &c. &c. &-c. &c. §c. 

_N. B.—In the course of a few days, Mr Fian will lay 
before the public,.a whole Pack of Cards.—The box-book 
is now open. April 24 
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some Manufacturing Establishment, either 
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Manonit Calendar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 
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Yarmouth, Charles Gray to Rebecca ; 
Portland, . Ebenezer to Mery Crees. 








Thomaston, ~ Levi Ulmer to Clarissa Simon. Jonathan Post 
NewYork Hon, 3 W. Hallett, late ret Jadgeof W 

ew Yor WwW. a county, 
to Margaret, youngest daughter of Alexander Mecowh, Key, of Weak. 
‘Bakimore, Beojamin Franklin Washbern to Panay Mere. 

In this city, James 3. Edward 


Townsead, MD. aged 78. De T. was 


merican army in the summer of | remained in the service tu 
the close of the war. Edward » 42. 
Char @areh 37. 


Breoktine, Clark, 


Sandwich, ith iast-of ng fever, Elizabeth Bacastt, widow of 
B. Esq. of sai 


place. 
Joha Randall, 100'years.- In the French war he served 
ne under je and Amherst. 


» Abercrombie 
Cupp. of Joel Cla i] bende of Capt 
ever e a 
reverence for rim fathers Gis childrce eurvive 


be Req tate pest manter of that place, 55.-~ 
Bangor, (Me.) Benjamin: Bussey, 6 months, ouly child of Joba C- 


ceived by CARTER & HENDEE, corner of W: and 
the consulate and empire of 
Bonaparte. ‘Transiated from Italien of Carlo Botta. y au- 
of Queen taly f 
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thor of Joanna, of Naples. “The History of | 17™ 
to 1814, is one of the finest sub; of modern times ideal is 
t combined with the -—thendhal Sketehes of italy.— 
‘Two vols. in one. 2 April 





ISHER ON SMALL POX.—A Dessrip- 


: tion of the distinct, a- 

tioloid Disease, k, and. en Pock— illustrated 13 

lates, By Joho D. Fisher, M.D. Bor sale by CARTER & HEN- 
» corner of Washington and Bcheol-streets.- 


IRST LESSONS IN LAPIN.—CARTER 
aed HENDEE, corner of Washington and School-streets, have 
—— — —. 
Dexter Cleavelaud. J * 


ztracts from the Preface: 

‘As soon as the author entered upon the duties ef instructer, he 
felt convinced of the inadequateness of the present method of initiat- 
ing youth iato a knowledge of the Latin language; thinking it con- 
trary to the dictates of to the iples of 
sound Philosophy, to commence the instruction of im any Jen- 
guage, by giving them abstract rules to he commitied to memory, un- 
attended with any [eer gyre mene which those rules might be 
Clearly understood and determinately . n 
with his own pupils, upon the black board, the germ of the system 
of which the present volume isthe maturer growth, and found his 
theoretical opinions su by the happiest tical rveults 

—— 
nation. 


of 
=e of double translation has been adhered 
Toi mae being given, under most of the rutes 


pupil. Bi 

on the adjccti and rules of syntax ; vocabularies to which 
will be oo — —— —— —— Thus the 
learner’s ingenuity will be exercised thus sti grammar 
will not be & mere task of the memory. but will mahe demeade, si- 


m ,u the reflection and understand . 
re 
princi; t nguage, without its a- 
thes. Finis it ie thought, most ales be’ cousidered on” 
——— — le of the e 
boys generally so slowly in the early stages 
studies is, that so much hes been put before them, that they have heen 
both utterly curfured the -essentials with the unessen- 
tials ; and quite d > seeing so much to be learned. ; 
‘The catechetical form been adopted, from a conviction of its 
——— infusing instruction into young minds. Different indi- 
viduals will propose a questicn, the same in reality, in a different 
form ; — —— —— is mode of ex- 
preasiun. But when children know exectly what will be asked, they 
anewer. 


ly, is above the com- 

i they are des le 
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translated from the German, by Calvin E. Stowe, A M 
Seminary Andover. day received and for 
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